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CommuntéaTED. 
For tu£ Dorcuesrer(Mp.) Farmer’s Curve. 


At the meeting of the Club on the 30th April, 1845, the 
Presideftt Dr. Muse, read the annexed paper which he 
had prepared for the occasion in relation to some agricul- 
tural novelties of the day, and showing that some correc- 
tion should be used, in this age of useful experiment, in 
too readily adopting and exclusively relying upon extrav- 
agant theories not sustained by the solid tests of practice. 

_ On motion, it was unanimously Resolved by the Club, 
* that the President be requested to furnish a copy for publi- 
cation in the Cambridge Chronicles the American Farmer, 
and the Albany Cultivator, and that the Board will take 
steps to give the said paper a general circulation:— 
The many facilties offered withinia few years, to ‘the 
Agricultural community, for the improvement of the soil 
—and for the growth of crops, without such improvement, 
would seem to demand a passing review, by all agricultu- 
ral clubs, and other Institutions, which profess to have the 
interests of agriculture, for their paramount, and final pur- 


pose. 5 25 = ¥ 
bd jib ne oeniipiaa Y shashe Mbveir few 
deserving of notice, which. have been recently 


by men of scientific, and practical research, in the myster- 
ious works of nature, progressively, and rapidly develop- 
ing the most astounding phenomena; and leading ‘to the 
comfort, and convenience of man. 

I offer my remarks with reluctance, having the misfor- 
tune to differ, in the physiological views that have been 
taken—whereby, we are taught to believe—that, by a 
summary process, luxuriant erops may be grown, without 
manuring the. soil. ‘ 

The mind of man is too apt on most subjects, and es- 
pecially those of deep interest, to ran off, unconsciously, 
into a state of “ ultratsm”—and from one point, discover- 
ed to be defective, to an opposite one, equally at variance 
with the sober dictates of reason, whose counsels, if seri- 
ously invoked, wouk readily afford a corrective to the 
frequent, and fatal errors of extravagance; leading to the 
dissappointment and frustration of our hopes, and purpo- 






st 





ses. 

On the subject before us, this error, has, in my humble 
opinion, been committed—and some of the novelties, in 
relation to the improvement of crops, and soils—by a 
short recipe,—have been too. highly appreciated, and 
thereby become pernicious ;—yet, 1 hold to be quite 
reasonable to anticipate advantages, from some of them, 
as avxiliaries—but unreasonable to conjecture the possi- 
bility of such great results, as are promised by their inven- 
tors—from the exclusive adoption of any of these philo- 
sophie nosirums. i 

Chemical solutions—Poudrette—Guano—and Electri- 
city are, each, offered by their respective advocates, to the 
practical Farmer, as an agricultural catholicon—a remedy 
curative, and preventive of all ills, and diseases, incident 
to his various erops. 0 ; 

lt is asserted-~-and no doubt, conscientiously believed 
by those who aigert it,—Mr. James Campbell, of Scotland 
—Mr. Hauterive, df France, and others—ihat manures may 
be so concentrated,’that a seed, by a simple steep in their 









tled, beyond the power-of @postible refutation. 
wr Where, I would as WiIRE ound the potash—the 
tsoda—the lime—the magnesia silicates—the phos- 


Be assured, gent eme a, We Mumhold on to the eompost 
itl properly meathesith em il supply we deficit es- 
sma volts ‘pt the i tin. ‘aes ™ 
{-. Tho® too noc  \yivide fipay, probably have been.as- 
signed to these chet ical. pris, yet, may much bene- 
fit be reasonably expets meofthem; their ni- 


phate of lime,” or, the “chloride of calcium,” or any other 
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riantly as in the best manured soil, 


vegetation. 


is wholly unconceivable, that.a grain of wheat, or other 
geed,should absorb from a steep, of the highest degree 

f concentration, all the requisite food contained in ordi- 
nary manures: it is admitted, that one essential element 
—nitrogen—is required, in ‘but $mall portions—but it is 
very doubtful whether all the demands of the plant, for 
this material, may bé supplied in this manner, with the aid of 
the atmosphereic source, alone ;—these contribute a large 
portion, unquestionably, of this element, as well as of car. 
bonie acid, &c. &¢.—but, the structure of the spongioles 
of the roots, demonstrate that the roots as well as the 
leaves—the earth as well as the air furnish a share of 
the nutritive gases, aid other soluble substances, placed 
in it, by accident, or design;——which experience has set- 
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trogen—the, rem con rth allof them, and of man- 
ures in general, being far ed by 

embryon plactuiille vigo de 
its organism, may en é 
early enlargement of’ 
mospheric souree of 
—and thus its capacit 
will be proportionably ic 
maturity. Salad. 
How far results ‘t 
these chemical solitions, { 
the life of the plang ‘i e te 
careful experiments}: whieh’ 4k 
title we claim for our “Cigby? imam 
and report, when obtsinede ; 
The efficacy of “ Guand 
last, tho’ perhape’ not least, of Ele 
vegetation, mertts our seripas attention... j 

I have, now, in progres#, all those various articles, upon 
a scale of dxperiment, so as tojastify the hope of 
very satisfactory evidenees upon each of them. 

The poudrette, which | am using, is made by the meth- 
od of Dumas, noticed in a former communication, to our 
Club ;—sct. by the “ sulphate of iron,” to arrest the es- 
cape of the ammonia ; which, I found practically—in the 
manufacture of 80 to 100 bushels to verify most fully, the 
statement made by Dumas, in regard to its disinfecting 
powers. 

This article—the “sulphate of iron,” will be found 
more eligible, for many practical purposes, than the “su/- 














disinfector, perhaps now known. The “sulphate of 
lime” loses its force, of the double affinity ; or its tenden- 
cy to exchange bases—as soon as it has become partially 
decomposed ; and necessarily, then, ceases to perform the 








solution, will. not only germinate more speedily—but, 


office of disinfection ; aml the “ chloride of ealcium,” so 


grow, and mature, in the poorest sand heap, or barren 
earth, dug up from many feet below the surface, as Juxu- 


Experiments, too, with the electrie fluid, have been 
made, and reported, as producing wonderful effects on 


In respect to the first ciass—the chemical solutions, it 
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extensively used for this purpose, in hospitals and in the 
chambers of the sick, is, according to Liebig—very relia- 
ble authority—exiremely injurious to health; * Chlorine” 
he says, “destrays ammonia, and organic bodies, with 
much facility but it exertesuch an injurious influence 
upon the | that it should never be used, ia places in 
which men breathe.” 

The action of Electricity upon vegetation is asserted, 
upon respectable amthority, to be worthy of attention—in- 
deed, astonishing ; it will be in time, to speculate on the 
“modus opernadi,” when its action shall be further estab- 
lished ;—during the laet spring, | made an experiment, 
with plates, too small for much effect ; | have now planted 
a Battery, with plates, four feet in length, and about 14 
inehes wide, connected by a copper wire of largo size ; aud 
embracing within its sphere, three rows of corn, as well 
as other plants : the results from this, and the other exper- 
iments before alluded to, will be reported to this club 
when obtained. 


April 30th, 1845. 


















Josern E. Muse. 





Experiments: iw Prantinc.—The advantages of free 
admission of light, and free circulation of air, to the growth 
of plants, are in a good degree obvious to persons of any 
experience in e. So impoptant are these influ- 
ences to Indian corn, thatan.advantage is known to result 
from giving the widest alge rows running north and» 
south. This more readily .admite the light and heat of 


the sun, than rows funoingin a gon 
a or 


give.a reater aggregate 
entirely by itself. Ex- 


than if each crop were 4 
perimengs relative4o this. point,ave been made in Mas- 
sachu under the direction of the 


for a few years. 
jcultural Society, and the results, 
erable advantage in favor of the mode 
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J of alternate planting. Mr. Nathan Whitman, who reeeiv- 


for an experiment of this kind, made last season, a 
ium of $15, planted halfan acre with corn alone ; 
) this was harvested 42 43-75 bushels; halfan acre 
‘With potatoes ; from this was harvested 136 7-56 bushels; 
and halfan acre in alternate rows of corn and potatoes ; 


y fl from this was harvested 22 60-75 bushels of corn, and 


79 40-56 bushels of potatoes. In this experiment there 
appears to have been again in mixed planting of ten bush- 
els of corn to the acre, and twenty-six bushels potatoes. 
Some ange oe to this society in former years, 
we believe showed about the same results.—.4/b. Cult. 


_o 


Seep Corn.—Let none neglect to soak seed-eorn in a 
solution.of saltpetre, using a pound of saltpetre to eight 
allons.of.water. Let the corn stand in. the soak twenty- 
ourhours. This.soak protects the corn against the cut- 
worm. and makes it grow vigorously when young. More 
saltpetre may be used with safety than we have mention- 
ed, but if the solution. is very strong it will destroy the 
germinating power of. the seed. 


Recently we have seen it recommended to hang seed- 
corn by the husk, (the husk being stripped back,) in the 
smoke-honse, as soon as the corn is pulled in the fall,and 
suffer it to.remain and take the smoke until wanted for 
planting. It is stated. that corn thus treated germinates 
very readily and grows off with astonishing rapidity. Let 
it be tried next autumn. It is a convenient way to keep 
seed-corn, which should always be selected from the 
standing corn, Those ears should be selected which ri- 
pen earhest, which grow lowest, and those on stalks bear- 
‘ing the greatest number of ears.—Louisville Farmer. 
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Farm Houses. 

One of the most important subjects that can arrest the 
attention of our farmers, especially such as have yet to 
provide their farm buildings, is the position, plan, and 
construction of their houses, &c. If every man about to 
build, could have the privilege, or be induced to read Mr. 
Downino’s excellent work on “Cottage Residences,” we 
should feel that there would be much less necessity for 
urging the subject of farm buildings upon the notice of 
our readers. As itis, we hope every one who is intend- 
ing to build will look over the matter carefully, and con- 
sider well what kind of a house his farm, family, location, 
&c. demand. 

The position of the buildings on the farm, with refer- 
ence to roads, convenience, or health, is a matter of much 
moment to the farmer. The fashion so prevalent of for- 
cing all the buildings into the road, or as mear it as pos- 
sible, without reference to the condition, or the wants of 
the farm, is a very great error, and shows a deplorable 
want of taste and judgment. The less a farmer or his fam- 
ily has to do with the road, except for necessary purpo- 
ses, the better for all concerned. It is impossible to im- 
part the least degree of elegance, or convey that idea of 
rural retirement so desirable in farm establishments, and 
so easily given where judgment and taste preside over the 
erection of the buildings, to a place where the houses, 
barns, &c., are on the margin of the highway, or the space 
in front does not amount to a yard, but only 36 inches. 
There should be convenient and easy access to the road ; 
but farther than this, the roads are of little account in de- 
termining the position of the farm buildings, and should 
be treated accordingly. 

Another point should always be well considered in fix- 
ing the location of the buildings for the farm; and that is 
the arrangement in such a way as to reduce the farm la- 
bor as much as possible. If the farm is large, the extra 
travel of men and teams, in hauling manures, grain, &c., 
going to and returning from labor, will be very much 
greater where the buildings are fixed at one extremity, or 
one corner perhaps, than where their position is central, 
and access from all parts of the farm direct. This is par- 
ticularly the case where the buildings are fixed not only 
at the extremity, but also on the highest part of the farm. 
How often de we see farmers, for the sake of having their 
houses so near the road that they can hail, and have a 
chat with every passer by, draw all their hay and grain to 
the highest part of their farms, the most bleak and uncom- 
fortable point on the premises, summer or winter, when 
perhaps there are positions eligible in every respect, and 
well adapted to the convenience of the whole farm. In 
all caleulations with respect to the labor of hauling to and 
from the farm buildings, it must be remembered that the 
quantity drawn to, will exceed in quantity or bulk, and 
consequently in labor, that drawn from the buildings, by 
nearly two-thirds. 

Health is another thing which must not be overlooked 
in the location or construction of farm buildings. All 
low, sunken, swampy places should be carefully shunned. 
They are the sonrces of malaria, and if not virulent enough 
to produce fevers and other diseases at once, the constitu- 
tion is not the less surely undermined, and predisposed 
to maladies of every kind. Good, pure water, here, is of 
the first importance, and no expense should be considered 
too great to ensure a permanent and ample supply. It 
should of course have great influence in determining the 
position of the farm buildings; and cannot be overlooked 
without subjecting the operations of the farm to great in- 
convenience, and the health of the family to the most se- 


rious 
»- The plan..of a farm house is a matter of much conse- 
- Convenience and comfort are the prime requi- 
joo and.should, never be cverlooked ; with these should 
he combined the elegance and taste, so desirable in every 
farm establishment. A large house is not in ordinary ca- 
ses necessary ;.a high house, never. If the house is well 
arranged, much less space is necessary than most seem 
fo consider, and it is here that a good plan operates most 
beneficially. A parlor, sitting, or dining room, kitchen 
and bed rooms, are necessary on the ground floor; above, 
bed rooms should oceupy the principal space. Public 
pinion is fast banishing the huge two story “ shingle 
‘that once were so fashionable as farm ‘houses, 
r neater, c et, and comfortable cottage style 
_ is fast taking their places throughout the 
ry. This is one of the most cheering indications 
pe who have endeavored to diffuse correct notions 










Those who wish to consult plans, drawn with particular 


reference to the wants of the country, will find many of 

them in the past volumes of the Cultivator, or in the beau- 

tiful volumes of Mr. Downine on “Landscape Garden- 

ing,” and “Cottage Residences.” There are few if any 

plans, however, into which, in consequence of particular 

location, position, size of family, &c., changes in some 

respects, may not be advantageously introduced ; but the 

study of such plans, where they are combined with the 
elevation of the building, and arrangement of the grounds, 
cannot be otherwise than useful, as correcting false notions, 
aiding the arrival at correct decisions. We may here re- 
mark that but few builders have any idea of what con- 
stitutes a tolerable farm house. Those in the city, form 
their plans for the city rather than the farm; and those in 
the country, have in general too little acquaintance with 
the principles of the art, or are not sufficiently familiar 
with the great improvements made in the construction of 
farm residences, to enable them to meet the wishes of 
those who desire houses in which utility and elegance 
are united. There are, however, some honorable excep- 
tions, as the farm buildings in some districts prove; and 
when once the attention of farmers is directed to this point, 
where they are qualified to form a correct opinion of the 
buildings they need, there can be no doubt that builders 
competent to aid in carrying out their plans will be found. 


In the construction of farm houses, it is important that 
the best materials be selected, and that strength, firmness, 
and durability be consulted in all proceedings. Where 
stone or brick can be conveniently obtained, houses built 
of these materials are doubtbess to be preferred. Their 
advantages over those constructed of wood in the ordina- 
ry manner are very great. They are not only more du- 
rable, but the equality of temperature they afford at all 
seasons, as compared with structures of wood, is favora- 
ble to health. In a well constructed house of stone or 
brick, the saving of fuel is very great, an object of no 
small consequence, where fires of some kind are neces- 
sary in our rooms two-thirds of the year. There is one 
serious objection against stone or brick houses, which is, 
their liability to accumulate dampness in the walls, thus 
destroying or discoloring the plaster or paper, and render- 
ing them in some instances decidedly damp and unwhole- 
some. This objection is however, easily obviated, and 
the evil prevented, by what is called furring, in which 
the walls are in effect, made double, a space of an inch 
being left between the lath and the plaster and the brick 
wall, through which air circulates, rendering the interior 
part, or the plastering, perfectly dry. Convenience is the 
great point to which other things must be made subser- 
vient in the construction of farm buidings; show is but a 
secondary consideration. In our climate too, reference 
must be had to preserving a comfortable temperature du- 
ring our severe winters; a result to be obtained by a choice 
of location for the buildings. by a proper arrangement and 
position of the rooms to be occupied by the family, and 
by such a construction as shall exclude the direct admis- 
sion of the external atmosphere. Experience abundantly 
proves that so far as the comfort and the health of the 
family is concerned, no room occupied by them, should 
open directly upon the outer air. By connecting them 
with halls, abrupt transitions from heat to cold, and vice 
versa, are avoided, and consequent illness frequently pre- 
vented. Ample means for ventilation, and the free circu- 
lation of air, should always be provided, a precaution 
necessary to health, and indispensable in the sultry months 
ofan American suminer. We hope that every farmer 
who intends building, will look at the matter carefully, 
consult the wants and capabilities of his farm, and while 
he avoids all ridiculous speculations or imitations, see 
that his plans combine as far as possible, elegance with 
utility, and simplicity of structure with correctness of 
taste, in the design.—.2/b. Cult. 











Sucar & Motrasses Crop or Cusa, &c.—It is said 
that an important branch of trade in the state of Maine has 
been materially and injuriously affected by the failure of 
the sugar and. molasses crops of Cuba and Porto Rico.— 
Maine has .principally furnished the lumber, boxes and 
casks in which the crops of those islands have been pack- 
ed for market—the value of boxes sent to Cuba last year 
for the reception .of the sugar crop being alone about 
$500,000. But in the failure of the crops these articles 
are required to a limited extent only, and consequently 
the raw material and industry of Maine are not called for. 








of farm buildings, have not labored in vain. —American. 








From the United States Gazette. Bis 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &e, 
FOR APRIL, 1848. 


The month of April just closed, commenced war 
with mercury at 60 at sunrise, and 70 at mid-day, and 
continued very mild until the 5th, when the wind chan ed 
to north east, and the mercury sunk to 42. The 6th Wag 
very raw and cold, with mercury at 36, and about one 
inch of snow fell; after which the cold increased, and on 
the morning of the 8th, the mercury was 32; and on the 
9th, it was 28, and there was ice in the city, a quarter of 
an inch thick, and in the country, a halfinch thick. The 
10th and 11th were milder, but the 12th was cold, with 
mercury at 34,and there wasasprinkling ofsnow. From 
the 13th, the atmosphere became much milder and More 
Spring-like, but the drought continued until the evenin 
of the 19th, when it rained from ten o’clock until four the 
next morning. This was the first rain of any account, 
for five weeks, and the the longest Spring drought for 
nineteen years, After this rain, vegetation came forward 
with astonishing rapidity, and our market was soon filled 
with asparagus, radishes, spinage, and every kind of 
greens, &c. ; 

The 24th and 25th were remarkably warm during mid- 
day; the mercury being at 76 in the shade, which is sum- 
mer heat. During the evening of the 25th, there wasa 
powerful shower, accompanied by heavy thunder and vi- 
vid lightning. From five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
25th, to five o’clock the next morning, the mercury sunk 
30 degrees. The 26th and 27th were cloudy, with an 
occasional sprinkling of rain, and the atmosphere quite 
cool. The 28th was fair and very warm, with mereu 
at 78 during mid-day—showers in the evening, with thun- 
der and lightning. 29th and 30th were pleasent, with 
cool evenings and mornings. 

The medium of average temperature of the month just 
closed, was 53 degrees. That of April, 1844, was 56; of 
April, 1843, was 50; of April, 1842, was 53; of April, 
1841, was 47; of April, 1840, was 55. 

The quantity of rain which fell during the past month, 
was two and a half inches. 

SumMmary.—On the morning of April 4th, snow fell all 
through the New England States, from two to four inches 
indepth. On the same morning, in Philadelphia, the mer- 
cury was 52 at sunrise, and it was overcast until nine o’- 
clock, when it cleared very hot, and the mercury run up to 
76, which is summer heat. On the Sth, there was quite 
a severe snow storm, with a very high wind, from New 
York to the extreme part of the State of Maine, and all 
through the Canadas; after which it cleared so cold, that 
there was ice in every State from Virginia to Maine. An 
Albany paper, of the 9th April, says: “Last night the 
wind blew a tremendus gale accompanied by snow. Mr, 
Ostram, pilot of the Rochester, says he never knew so 
severe a gale on the Hudson river.” The gale extended 
down to New York, and down the East river to Newport. 
The Maine papers of the 10th and 12th say, that on the 
Sth, there was a great snow storm all through that State, 
and in some parts of the State, the snow blew into banks 
four feet deep. The Quebec and Montreal papers give 
similar accounts of the same storm, and say the snow in 
many places was four feet deep, and for a week previous 
to the 12th April, the cold was intense, the mercury being 
only 15 degrees above zero. 

A St. Louis paper, of the 12th April, says, “the severe 
cold of the last week has destroyed nearly all the buds of 
the peach, cherry, and apple trees.” 

The.accounts from various parts of the United States, 
respecting the destruction of the peach and other early 
fruit-buds, differ exceedingly —Some old and experienc- 
ed farmers and fruitists say, that owing to the drought, 
and the dryness of the atmosphere at the time of the 
heaviest frost, the buds were but very slightly injured, if 
at all, and there will be an average crop of peaches and 
other fruit; while others (perhaps less experienced,) say 
the fruitis entirely destroyed. We coincide with the first 
named, and believe (if we should be spared from any more 
frost this season.) that there will be an abundance of fruit 
of various kinds, and peaches among the rest. 


At the Niagara Falls and vicinity there was, during the 
first week in April, one of the greatest floods ever recol- 
lected to have occurred there.—A large number of horses, 
stores, mills, and a great amount of other property was 
sweptaway. The Niagra river, near the Falls, was block- ' 
ed up by ice, from forty to fifty feet high. Every thing 
on the wharves at Queenstown and Louistown, was also 
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swept away with the stores and their contents. At] 
Youngstown, every thing shared the same fate, including 
a flour mill, and eighty barrels of flour. j 

The month just closed, was a month of more calamitous 
disasters than has occurred in any single month since the 
settlement of this country. The first was that of the steam- 
boat Swallow, which too« place on the 7th, and was the 
occasion of the destruction of many valuable lives. The 
second was the dreadful conflagration at Pittsburg, which 
occurred on the 10th, and destroyed all the business part 
of that once fair and flourishing city. Since which, scarce- 
ly a mail has arrived, which has not brought accounts of 

the burning of some valuable manufacturing establishment, 
or dwelling house, or store, or of hundreds or thousands 
of acres of valuable timber or wood being on fire in some 
of the States.—Also, the great destruction of property near 

‘Niagara Falls, and of several steamboat disasters in the 
western or southwestern waters, and the loss of valuable 
lives. A minute account ofall the disasters which occurr- 
ed during the month, would fill a large newspaper. 

On the 15th April, the house of F. Young, of Hagers- 
town, Md., was struck by lightning, and much shattered, 
and a cradle, with an infant therein, overturned, but Provi- 
dentially, not ap inmate of the house received any in- 
jury. 

. The passengers in the Great Western, whieh arrived on 
the 16th April, states that the weather was remarkably 
cold in Europe when they left, and that scarcely any rain 
had fallen for six weeks—that early in March there was 

a severe snow storm in England. 

On the Sth of March, the Seine, at Paris, was frozen 
over hard enough to bear a carriage. 

A letter from France, dated in March, says :—~ 
‘We have had a long and very severe winter, and we be- 
lieve it has been so throughout Europe.” 

On the evening of the 25th April, the cities of Wash- 
ington and Alexandria were visited by a terrific storm of 
thunder, lightning, rain, and violent wind, which blew 
down some houses and many chimnies, and made a clear 
sweep of trees, fences, awnings, sign-boards, &c., and the 
lightning struck and stunned several persons. The storm 
was also very severe in Baltimore. C. P. 

Philadelphia, May 1, 1845. 





Farmers’ Crus or New Castze County, Der. 


This valuable association is still kept up, we learn, with 
much spirit by its members; and this is now the third 
year of its existence. It is composed of twelve members, 
who meet alternately at the houses of each other, every 
month in the year, when they review the farm, stock and 
implements of each other, dine together, and after dinner 
generally some interesting agricultural essay is read. 
Conversations and discussions connected with their avo- 
cations always ensue. The latest improvements in im- 
plements, tools, and machinery are examined and tested ; 
new and rare seeds. distributed; and agricultural books, 
journals, &c.,exchanged or distributed. Thus is the run 
and account current of modern agriculture kept by them, 
and the first Tuesday of each month agreeably and profit- 
ably spent, by a portion of our farmers of this vicinity. 
Why has not their laudable example been followed by 
each neighborhood or hundred of the county? The en- 
tertainments of the first Tuesday of the month are not 
confined to the members, for frequently distinguished 
strangers, and farmers from the county and state are to be 
seen at their board, and few meetings pass without some 
inventor or improver of agricultural machinery being 
present, and oftimes with his invention for examination 
and trial. Being a guest at Woodside,* on Tuesday last, 
we were forcibly struck with the practical utility and social 
character of this Club.—In the morning the improved and 
improving fields of the proprietor were passed over,—his 
fine stock, barn, and tasteful grounds examined. After 
dinner the merits of “Guano” and other manures were dis- 
cussed. The importance of agricultural chemistry con- 
curred in, and the knowledge displayed evincing that Lei- 
big and Johnston had not written in vain. A general inter- 
change of opinions of the different growing crops ensued, 
from which we learned that the wheat was universally 
fine and promising fiom this vicinity as far South as the 
James’ river bottoms. Jn this county it was considered 
that the peaches might reach a half crop, and that there 
was a fine prospect for apples and other minor fruits.— 
The company then acjourned to witness the operation of 
adrilling machine, made by Mr. John Groundsell, of Ches- 
ter, Pa., made after a pattern of one imported sometime 


since by Mr. Francis Sawden, a member of the Club. 

This drill is intended for seeding with great accuracy 

wheat and oats, and can also be arranged for dropping 

and covering corn. St is worked by one horse, weighs 

about from 1200 to 1500 Ibs. and cost, all complete, about 

$100. So important is drill husbandry being veiewed by 

this Club, that several use it altogether, and others ordered 

this machine. Its advantages were stated to be, economy 

in the use of seed, great certainty in seeding the ground 

regularly ; despatch in pitehing the crops—one: hand put- 

ting in about 20 acres a day. [t has conneeted with itin 

front a manure or “management box,” for applying guano, 

ashes, plaster, poudrette, or woodearth, along with the 

seed. Such have been the improvements in the drill in 

England and the United States, that comparatively hilly 

and uneven ground can be seeded with it. The practical 

working of this machine elicited the praise of all present, 
and we would earnestly call the attention ofall our farm- 
ers to it:—of what immense importance and value such 
a machine would be upon the large wheat and corn farms 
of the South, where hundreds of acres are hand-sown. 
Let them took to it. Already in Delaware, Maryland and’ 
Virginia are the reaping machines of Hussey, and McCor- 
mick, well known and duly appreciated ;—and by the by, 
at the dinner a drawing of Hussey’s improved horse power 
reaping machine was exhibited by Maj. John Jones, of St. 
Georges hd., much improved from his old pattern; and 
the Club invited to witness its operation in June among 
the fine wheat fields of that rich and improving hundred. 
The invention of another horse power reaping machine 

was described by one of the company as forthcoming from 
a Mr. Gallaher, of Jefferson co., Va., said to be very sim- 
ple and efficient, and highly spoken of by those who have 
examined it. Thus with the use of the drill and the reap- 
ing machipe,—the recent application of guano, a natural 
and concentrated manure; also the artificial manures, 
such as poudrette, alkaline salts, &e., with the general 
taste and diffusion of chemical knowledge applied to agri- 
culture, what may we not expect in the course of a few 
years in the way of crops from our mother earth, and of 
profits to our worthy farmers. Let, therefore, these ‘Clubs’ 
be multiplied throughout the land—-the new impetus given 
by science and these implements to agriculture increase 
its votaries everywhere, and peace, and plenty, and hap- 
piness must await all classes in a country so largely agri- 
cultural as ours.— Del. Jour. 





*The residence of Mr. Samuel Canby. 





Farm ScnHoots 


We have hitherto announced the establishment at Au- 
rora, Cayuga Co. and at Cornwall, Ct. of Agricultural 
Schools, wherein young men are to be instructed in the 
Sciences auxiliary to Agriculture—such as Chemistry, 
Geology, Mineralogy and Botany—illustrated by Practi- 
cal Farming, wherein they are to take part, so far as 
they may choose.—The price of board and tuition is a- 
bout the same as in the average of Academies, (say $150 
a year,) and it is believed that young men of seventeen or 
over, of good abilities and thorough elementary education, 
may qualify themselves for the independent management 
of the largest farm by a year’s hearty application. 
will not merely be fitted to conduct a farm as wellas the 
unlearned farmer of ripe experience, but they will be pre- 
pared also to take advantage of every future discovery in 
science or improvement in processes, which the ansci en- 
tific farmer too often is hardly able to comprehend. 

We rejoice at the efforts now making in various quar- 
ters to arouse public attention to the importance of crea- 
ting @ class of Scientific Farmers, as a step towarda the 
universal diffusion and acceptance of the truths of Chem- 
istry and Geology in aid of Practieat Agriculture. Not 
for their own sakes only do we eounsel and entreat our 
capable and aspiring Young Men: to avoid the crowded 
avenues of the Professions and find usefulness, honor and 
happiness in the quiet and shady walks of Agriculture. 
They must know that the Country is greatly overstocked 
with Lawyers, Doctors, &c.—that there would be no 
dearth of these though none were added to their number 
for years to eome—and that, as we become more enlight- 
ened, the adoption of better dietetic habits and the progress 
of Temperance are certain to diminish the business of the 
Doctors, as the peaceful spread of Morality and Religion 
must reduce the business and the earnings of Lawyers. 
The notion has too long passed unchallenged that Farm- 
ing is a pursuit which neither requires nor rewards mark- 





They } 


ed ability and intelligence. To render it the highest and 
most desired vocation among us, it is ohly necessary that 
noble men pursue it with noble aims. Every thorough- 
ly instructed, scientific farmer, who pursues the vocation 
with equal intelligence and enthusiasm, ie not. merely in 
the high road of duty and honor, but he is inevitably stim- 
ulating and leading the fess infornied many around him 
to emulate and profit by the improvements of whieh he 
demonstrates the feasibility and the benefit. ; 
The efforts of the American Institute and of the friends 
of the Fairfield enterprise to establish a larger seminary 
of Agricultural Science, ander the’ patronage of the State, 
may or may not be premature or iN-directed ; but that Ag- 
ricukural Science wilk shtimately be taught in Universi-~ 
ties can hardly be doubted. For the present, we are con- 
tent with humble beginnings; but the interest awakened 
in this subject cannot be suffered to flag. Tt is destined'to 
increase and‘ diffuse itself until every County shall have 
its Agricultural academy, and ultimately every farm shall 
be a farm school. We have thousands on thousands of 
young men who would’ have been usefal and honored if 
such schools had’ existed’ in their boyhood, but are now 
thriftless, useless: and miserable. ‘The professions cannot 
afford employment for half our educated and ambitions: 
youth ;.the soil is the only sure resource. Let it lie idle 


or be tilled’ in ignorance no longer than tlie time requited’ 


toremedy pasterrors:—N. Y. Tribune. 





A New Wors. 

We-are pleased to announce that a new and: attractive 
work is now being prepared for-the press by a gentleman 
who is well qualified for the task. e title of the work 
will run somewhat after this fashion: Anecdotes of the 
American Revolution; with Sketches of Character’ of 
Persons most distinguished in our Military and Naval 
Services. Edited by Joun-S. Lirteua. We understand 
that the collection will iuclude that of Garpen, and a 
great variety of others, relating to the Revolution, gleaned 
by the editor from extensive sources, publi¢ and private, 
to which he bas access. These’ Anecdotes,: of' which a 
large number has been collected by Mr. Littell, will be 
found to be interesting in the highest: degree, embracing- 
as they do a great amount of valuable historical, informa- 
tion, which the reader would elsewhere seek in vain. - 
Occasional notes, illustrative of the times to which the an- 
ecdotes refer, will. be added’ by Mr, L., whose ‘labérs; 
from what we know of’his industry’ and the peculiar a~ 
daptation offhis-talents for sacha task; wilk result*in- the 
prodnetionof:a-volume of absorbing . interest, and which 
will without doubt be @ valuable contribution to our bis- 
torical literature.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Turner Caspace.—We hope those of our subscribers” 
who have never cultivated this rare vegetable, will this 
| year afford ita trial. Seed may doubtless be obtained at 
‘the seed stores, thowgh we seldom see it advertised, or 
: included in the catalogues of our seedsmen. The cab- 
, bage turnep is now extensively cultivated im Massachu- 


, setts, as well as in many parts. of our ewn State. . Its hab- 
| its of growth are similar to shose of the Ruta. » which 
it somewhat resembles both.in size and flavor. he seed 


should be sown early in the spring, jn good soil,' entich- 
ped with old, well rotted manure im order to force along, 
the plants,.and prevent their growth being interrupted ;by - 
flies or worms. The after-cultore is similar to. that of the . 
Ruta baga. On good soil, the caggage . turnep frequently 
attains. a very large size—cften weighing, from eight to 
fifteen lbs. exclusive of the crown, and stump. Unlike 
most vegetables, the cabbage turnep remains in the ground 
a without. injury: to ise eating. qualities. —Maine 
te. Dad 


— 


OxymEL.—The Oxymel of the ancients. ix an excel-. 
lent beverage. It is nothing more nor less than a weak go- 
lution of vinegar, sweetened with honey. or any saccharine 
matter. Oxymel was the drink of the Roman soldiers to 
protect them from the diseases to. which they were expo- 
sed, and impart vigor to their bodies while undergoing the 
toils of the march or Geld. A few grains of salaratus in- 
troduced into this. drink converts it into an excellent 
temporary beer,.highly exhiliraiting. and 8, good prophy-. 
lactic in hot weather.—Maine Cultivator. te 





_ ‘The Mobile Register notices some excellent American, 
_ raised and manufactured in Jefferson county, Ala-. 
ama. i bos 
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| PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL SANDS. 


"CLOSE OF THE PRESENT VOLUME—APPEAL TO 
nas OUR PATRONS. — 

da issuing thie, the last number of the present volume, 
weconcluce the American Farmer, in its present form, 
‘and shall,'as we have before announced, commence a new 
- geries, in oelavo form, to be published monthly, each num- 
~ber to comprise 32 double column pages, and to be fur- 
nished at' the Low price or ONE DOLLAR per year. 
The reduction in price, will bring its acquisition within 
the pecuniary ability of all descriptions of agricultural 
readers, and, as we hope, largely extend the sphere of its 
usefulness. As we intend to draw from every source, both 
in this country and Europe, whatever may be calculated to 
advance the science and practice of husbandry—as we in- 
tend to spare no pains which may be called for, to give it 
embellishment, or manifest the evidences of industry,—and 
as we intend that it shall reflect a fall measure of unflinch- 
ing zeal in the welfare of the husbandman, whether he be 
engaged in the occupation ofa planter, or that ofa farmer, 
we feel the greater assurance in appealing to all, to exert 
their respective influences, to extend the circulation of our 
contemplated monthly journal. 

There is, we are sure, no subscriber to our present 
\ work, if he were.to use the influence of his good name 
among his neighbors, but could add ten additional sub- 
scribers to our list, and thereby enable us to send forth 
the first number of the forthcoming one, in such strength 
asit could not fail to render essential service to the sub- 
stantial interests of the union. 

The old “American Farmer”—the “ forefather” of 
the American Agricultural press, for 26 years has pursued 
the even tenor of its way, with unconquerable zeal, and 
with whatever of talents which its several conductors pos- 
sessed,—and when we say, that it has had the good for- 
tune to awaken that spirit of generous ambition—of be- 
coming emulation,—and has given birth to that laudable 
desire of improvement, whose effects are to be seen, and 
whose blessings are enjoyed, throughout the length and 
breadth of our miglity land, we claim for it no more than 
has been accorded to it hy the united voice of a just and 
discerning public. Before its founder commenced its pub- 
lication, such a thing as agricultural literature was un- 
known among us, and with but few exceptions, works upon 
agriculture were confined, comparatively speaking, to but 
few individuals. Since then, however, such works have 
so multiplied, that they may be said to form a distinctive 
branch of the literature of the country, and may now be 
found in the libraries of most individuals, either in the 
form of periodicals, or in the more permanent one of 
books. Men of learning and scientific attainments too, by 
. the force of public wants and favor, have found it conson- 
‘ant with their interests and tastes, to give to the subject of 
’ Husbandry the devotion of their time, and the results of 
their reflections—thus, as it were, bringing the lights of 
thecloset in aid of the experience of the field, thereby ma- 
king theory the handmaid of practice, and illustrating the 
gratifying fact, that, as husbandry is the most useful and 
necessary of the arts of human indastry, so is it one whose 
‘kindred affiliations connect it with chemistry, the most 
beautiful of all the sciences. 

Far, very far, are we from indulging in tha} self-esteem 
which would induce us to suppose, that any agency which 
we may have had in the American Farmer, for the last 
‘tem years, could have been instrumental in bringing about 
puch effects as we have described—all that we claim is, 
that the momenium in this country, was first imparted to 
. the ball of improvement by this journal, and that it has 
continued to roll onward and onward, until it has assum- 
a volume and size, and attracted to the aid of agricul- 
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tural melioration a galaxy of bright lights, whose reflect- 
ions will continue to beam on until every hill-top and dell 
from the seashore to the far off inland mountains and prai- 
ries, will be irradiated by them. To be connected with such 
a work then, is no mean honor, and to be conscious that, 
during that connection, one has devoted the best energies 
of his mind and body to further the holy purposes of its 
creation, is an additional motive for self-gratulation, how- 
ever humble the partis, which he may have performed. 

We shall enter upon our labors in the contemplated 
monthly publication, with a zeal unabated by time—with 
an industry which recognizes no measure when national 
good is to be the reward, and with an experience which, 
we trust, will enable us to meet every just expectation of 
the public. At all events, we will endeavor so to acquit 
ourselves, as to deserve the kind regards and confidence 
of the planting and farming communities. 

Having thus offered up our pledge to fealty, we shall 
conclude by again asking our present patrons, to each 
send us ten new subscribers, and we will give this further 
pledge,—that each number of the new series shall be worth 
a year’s subscription. 


3L>-The Publisher of the “American Farmer” has the pleasure 
of announcing to his patronsand friends, the very flattering pros- 
pects which are presented to him for his forthcoming volume—the 
contemplated change is highly approved of, and the tender of aid 
in various forms has been made to him in his undertaking. He 
hopes to receive, and is encouraged to expect, contributions to the 
columns of his journal, from some of the most able, practical men, 
of this section of the country ; and is making arrangements to em- 
bellish each number with engravings of such matters as will be 
found of interest to the agricultural public—And he takes the oc: 
sion of this last opportunity which will present itself before the 
appearance of the work in its new form, to renew his solicitations 
to his friends, and those of his work, to render him their aid, as 
well with their pens, by con tributions to its columns, as by their 
influence in the extension of its circulation. 

PREMIUMS. 

In place of the offers made last week to stimulate to exertion in 
extending his list of subscribers, he presents the following : (single 
subscriptions, $1, in advance )— 

Any one obtaining 10 subscribers, and forwarding $10 therefor, 
will be entitled to an 11th copy, or 10 per cent. commission. 

For 20 subscribers, with $18.00 for the same, (being 10 per ct. off,) 
a copy of Youatt, or Clater’s Cattle Doctor. 

For 30 subscribers, with $27.00, a copy of Youatt, or Clater, and 
a copy of Bement’s American Poulterer’s Companion, and Buel’s 
Farmer’s Companion—or other agricultural works, or implement, 
or seed, of the value of the above named. 

For 50 subscribers, with $45, in addition to the abeve, a year’s sub- 

scription to Skinner’s new work, “‘The Farmer’s Library,” price 

$5, or “Colman’s European Agricultural Tour,” same price—or 
in lieu of the books, one of Sinclair & Co’s best Sub-soil or oth- 
er Plow, or any Implement or Machine of the value of $14. 

For 100 subscribers, with $90, in addition to the foregoing, 6 of the 

back volumes of the American Farmer, bound. 


30> The first number of the new work will be issued between 
the 20th and last of June, and it is requested that all persons hold- 
ing subscription lists, will forward them by the 20th, and names 
which may be added afterwards, can be included in the number ne. 
cessary to secureany of the above premiums. 


3: Address all communications to SAML. SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 





§g-We expect to be enabled to present, among other 
embellishments in our first No. of the new volume, the 
plan and description ofa recently erected country residence 
of J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq. near this city, which has attracted 
so much of the admiration of travellers on the B. & O. Rail 
road. 





Correction—In the article on the culture of Roots, by 
James Gowen, Esq. published in our Jast, the yield of tur- 
nips was computed at “25” instead of “2500” bushels. 





EXTENSIVE SALE OF SHORT HORN CaTTLE.—We have 
before called attention to the sale of Mr. Prentice’s stock 
of short horn Cattle, near Albany, and again refer to it for 
the purpose of directing attention to his advertisement, 





which will be found on our advertising page. 


Se 





SouTHEerRN InpustTrRY. 

We have been much gratified within the last few months 
to observe in the tone and tenor of our Southern Exchange 
papers, that a proper feeling exists in that quarter, as to 
the necessity of diversifying the products of their agrieu|- 
tural industry. For many years after the introduction of 
the culture of cotton and sugar, it was difficult to artiye 
at a knowledge of the proper stopping point of production; 
bus the experience of the last few years have sufficiently 
demonstrated, that, so far as the product of cotton is eon. 
cerned, that point has been more than reached ; and now 
the difficulty is, to know how to curtail it so far as’ to 
bring the aggregate production within the wants of con. 
sumpiion ; for as all political economists know, no branch 
of human industry can be profitably pursued longer than 
supply beats a wholesome relation to demand, as all ez. 
cess in the former operates to reduce value and cheapen 
the price of labor employed in its production below the 
point of a just remuneration. Low prices may, and iney. 
itably do, tend to increase consumption, but such eon. 
sumption serves but to increase, instead of decrease the 
evil complained of, as every additional sale of an article 
produced by uncompensated labor, but enhances the 
aggregate loss to the producer. Among the new articles 
of product which we have seen recommended to the a 
doption of the Southern planters by the Southern press, 
are those of Indigo and Madder, both articles of vital im. 
portance to the manufacturing interests, and each offering 
in itself,to a very large extent, an encouraging reward for 
a large amount of labor now but indifferently paid for, 
Of Madder there are consumed in dyeing at least a mil- 
lion of dollars worth a year, and we should presume that 
the value-of Indigo, used in the same way, would amount 
to an equal sum, so that, if these estimates be based upon 
prope? data, these two articles alone, will enable Southern 
planters to substitute their culture, to that extent, for cot 
ton, and thus, by diverting so much of their soil and force 
from the production of cotton, may they effectuate a three- 
fold good—frsi, decrease the product of cotton to the 
standard of demand ; secondly, re-establish an equitable 
value for it,—and, thirdly, procure a just reward, in the 
price of Indigo and Madder, for the surplus labor of their 
plantations. 

We apprehend that before the Cotton culture was en- 
grafted upon the Agriculture of Texas, and that country 
became a competitor in the market, that the quantity 
grown in the old Cotton states, was equal both to the do- 
mestic and foreign demand, so that, in that fact our 
Southern producers should find an additional motive for 
substituting some other product, to the desired degree, 
for cotton ; for as things now stand, it is an acknowledg- 
ed proposition, that Texas, with her virgin soil, and less 
expensive habits of her people, can produce cheaper than 
the planters of the old states. This being the case, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that the culture in that region will 
be greatly augmented, to the detriment of the interests of 
the cotton growers of all that region of country whence 
the supply is drawn,—from Virginia to the Mississippi 
river. 

But while the attention of our Cotton growing brethren 
of the South should be directed to the culture of Indigo 
and Madder, they should, also turn their attention to the 
production of supplies of breadstuffs and meats for all the 
demands of plantation consumption, as well as to the 
raising of horses, inules, and oxen, for the purposes of 
pleasure and burthen. These latter ends may be easi- 
ly attained, by laying the basis in a wise and judiciously 
adopted grass culture, which can be readily done by 
limeing their lands, so that that mineral, aided by periodical 
turnings in of vegetable matter, will supply the requisite 
quantum of calcareous matter, the phosphates, potash, and 
others of those salis which are essential to vegetable 





growth. Ifit should be objected, that there are some gras- 
ses which will not thrive under a southern sun, we say 
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there. are others of whose growth there can be no doubt— 
ray, we believe, that any and all kinds, whether intended 
for the purpose of grazing, or, that of hay, may be grown 
there. If Clover sown alone will not withstand the in- 


_yenseness of the southern sun, incorporate it with Orchard 
_grass, oat grass, rye grass, and Bermuda, end other kind- 


red grasses, and, in such admixture of kinds, a guaranty 
may be obtained thatit will live and grow in luxuriance 


"and health—provided the pabulum be given to the earth for 


the plants to grow upon. - 5 

With respect to the product of sugar, it is differently. 
situated to that of cotton, as the home supply is still great- 
ly below the quantity consumed in this country, and as its 
present low price operates to repress the further extension 
of its culture, the remedy may be looked for, in the res- 
toration of that equilibrium in prices, which will result 
ftom a wise division of labor, and the consequent equali- 
zation of the relations of demand and supply. 





Tue Wueat Craor.—In almost every direction within 
the range of the wheat growing regions, the prospects of 
the wheat crop are favorable. Injuries in some quarters 
have been sustained ; in some instances by the worm, in 
others by the fly and the drought, and in others, from win- 
ter killing ; but still, judging from the various accounts 
as we find them in our exchange papers, we incline to the 
opinion, that the crop will bea fair avarage one. 

In some parts of Virginia, what is there called the May 
Wheat, is so forward in head, as to justify the anticipation 
of a much earlier harvest than usual. We note this fact 
toappend the remark,—that, in the earliness of this vari- 
ety, the farmer may find the surest guaranty against the rust, 
as its period of ripening will exempt it from that peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere which, ata later period, al- 
ways precedes and accompanies the development of this 
disease. 

Whilst the crops of grain in this section will probably 
be a fair average, we regret to learn that these of our more 
southern neighbors bid fair to fall short. A letter to the 
editor of the “Farmer,” from Chatham Co., N. C. says, 
s:we shall not have half a crop of wheat this year in this part 
of the country, caused by the cold and drought.” And the 
Petersburg (Va.) Intelligencer of Saturday last, says :— 

“ The wheat crops in the James river country above tide 
water have been damaged seriously by the frost and the 
dry weather. Great complaints too have reached us in 
respect to the tabacco plants.—Many planters indulge the 
apprehension that the injury is irreparable, and that, under 
the most favorable circumstances, not more than half an 
average crop can be reasonably anticipated.” 





Tosacco—It will be seen from the Review of the Bal- 
timore market, (says the American, from which we gene- 
rally copy the review,) that the inspections of Tobacco in 
the five State Warehouses in this city for the last week 
are over two thousand hogsheads. 

We also observe, says the same paper, that a parcel of 
480 hogsheads of Tobacco from Mason county, Kentuc- 
ky, was sold this week by Messrs. John Sullivan & Sons, 
at the high average price of $8,623 per hundred pounds 
—the sale amounting to about $33,000. 

We exceedingly regret to learn, from the Upper Marl- 
bro’ (Md.) Gazette, that there is a rather gloomy prospect 
at present for the Tobacco Crop. The fly is making sad 
havoc with the young plants, and will continue to destroy 
them so long as the harsh weather continues. This time 
last year, many planters had commenced planting their 
crop—whilst some were last week sowing the seed for the 
third time. The editor of the Gazette thinks the crop 
must be far below an average one. 





Crops anv Drovent at tue Sourna—We regret to 
learn from the Southern papers, that the country is suf- 
fering dreadfully from the long continued drought. A 
letter from Beaufort, S.C. to the Charleston Mercury, says: 





“Jt is melancholy to see the crops; in fact, nine-tenths 
are not up yet; every thing is perishing, and the cattle I 
ain informed are dying for water. Every morning prom- 
ises rain, but in the evening the clouds disappear with a 
cool easterly wind.” 

A letter to the same paper, dated Maeon; Geo. May 1, 
says : * Sat 

vWe are sorry to say, that the drought in this part of 
the country still continues, and that the boats having on 
board the Cotton shipped about 4th of April remain. tied 
up néar to this place ; such a state of the river at this sea- 
son is unprecedented.” 

Crops in Virginia—The Richmond Whig of Tuesday 
has the following paragraph : 

The wheat crops in the James River country above tide 
water have been damaged seriously by the frost and the 
dry weather. Great complaints too have reached us in 
respect to the Tobacco plants. Many planters indulge 
the apprehension that the injury is irreparable, and that, 
under the most favorable circumstances, not more than 
half an average crop can be reasonably anticipated. We 
had refreshing showers in this city Sunday and yesterday, 
which we hope extended wherever they were needed. 





Late Foreicn InreELLicence—The regular steamer 
has arrived at Boston, with London dates to the 19th ult, 
The excitement relative to the Oregon question had sub- 
sided somewhat, the feeling becoming more universal 
there, as here, that there is discretion enough in the two 
countries to avoid a rupture upon such a question. 

There is but litle news of moment except from Swit- 
zerland, where a feud, subsisting between the Catholic 
and Protestant Cantons, had been carried to extremes, and 
a battle had taken place, in which large forces were en- 
gaged, wherein the party of the latter had been worsted 
considerably. 

In England also, great excitement has taken place in 
consequence of the passage of an act of Parliament, by the 
recommendation of the Ministry, for liberal grants to the 
Maynooth College, an Irish Catholic institution. This 
measure was adopted, it was openly avowed by the Pre- 
inier, in order to conciliate the Irish people, and to pre- 
pare, by union and harmony in the United Kingdom, for 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, should it break out, 
with the United States, on account of the Oregon question. 

The market for American provisions continued good. 
As to other branches of trade we copy the following sum- 
mar 

. From the European ‘Limes of April18. 

CommerciaL SummMary—The last steamer, it will be 
remembered, sailed an hour or two after the explanations 
in Parliament respecting the Oregon question. When the 
detention of the packet, to carry.out these explanations, 
was buzzed about, the cotton market felt the influence of 
the warlike rumors which prevailed ; ard previous to her 
getting under weigh, a considerable amount of business, 
at improved prices, was transacted ; an advance of an 1-8, 
and in some instances of a $d, was secured. 

During the early part of the week following her depar- 
ture the excitement continued, but it was of brief duration, 
and has been followed by a corresponding depression ; 
the subsequent advices, which the New York packets 
brought respecting the amount of the last crop, had a se- 
dative effect; they sent the market back a trifle; and the 
arrival of the Cambria, on Sunday, with later intelligence, 
has put an end tospeculation altogether. Still the trade 
buy regularly. 

The Corn Trade is inanimate, and although the season 
is backward, it is found favorable for seed sowing. ‘There 
is an absence ofall speculation, and the trade merely sup- 
ply their temporary wants. Wheat has sustained a de- 
cline of 2d per bushel of 70 Ibs. and Flour 1s per sack of 
280lbs. In Foreign Wheat, as well as wheat under lock, 
there are few sales to report. The accounts from the 
Grain districts represent the appearance of the Winter 
Wheat to be as favorable as could be expected. 





Monrtuty Meetine or THE New York AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Hon. LurHer Brapisu at 8 P. M. took the Chair, and 
after the minutes of the last meeting had been read and 
approved of, various donations were received, the most in- 
teresting of which were, Ista fossil penguin, found among 
the guano at Ichabo, at a distance of 25 feet below the 
present superficies of the soil; 2d,a collection of plants 
grown since the nineteenth of April jast, which had been 


subjected to galvanic action, among which were a tomato 
plant 36 inches in height, a species’ of tlimbing vine 72 
inches high, and a plant of tobacco and couen about 18 in- *- 
ches each—these plants were healthy and flourishing; 3d 

a specimen of wheat grown. upon glase:withoat soil, 
and covered only by straw. Various rare seeds, etc. were 
also presented, _ ra Bet 

Communications were received from E, D. Hurlbut & 
Co, and from E. K. Collins, enclosing analyses of Guanc, 
which were ordered to be spread upon the Record. 

Letters were read from various gentlemen, accepting 
the appointments as Counsellors of the Society, among 
them Hon. Henry Clay, Hon, Martin Van Buren, Thomas ,_ 
Spaulding, Esq. of the Island of Sappelo, in Georgia. — 
This last gentleman proposed to prepare an Essay on the 
soil and products of the South. 

A Report was received from+the Executive Committee, 
recommending a change of the time of meeting of the As- 
sociation from the Ist Monday to the lst. Wednesday of 
each month. Riss 

Lieut. Col. Reed, Royal Governor of the Island. of Ber- 
muda, was appointed a Counsellor of the Institution ; also 
— Patterson, M. D. of the U. S. Mint, at Philadel- 
phia. 

A communication was received from Major Le Compte, 
through Dr. Gardener, stating that on examination it ap- 
peared that the insect so injurious to wheat, various indi- 
viduals of which he had examined, was the Collondria 
Cronoria, or Curculio of Pliny—not the Collondria Ori- 
Sa, or weevil. 

A communication was read by Mr. D. G. Brown on 
the history of the Isabella Grape ; according to his state- 
ment a hybrid species of the common Fox or wild Mus- 
cadine grape of America, and the Burgundy, which had 
been introduced into the United States by the early Hu- 
guenot colonists of South Carolina. 

Prof. Loomis explained a long and elaborate theory of 
Storms, as elucidated by a violent one which passed over 
the United States early in’February in the year 1842, 
This theory was. illustrated by a number of diagrams, con- 
taininga collection of meteorological observations obtain- 
ed from almost every part of the United States, in, conse- 
quence of a determination previously made to investigate, 
as far as possible, this most important subject. . From 
these data Professor Loomis inferred, first, that: violent 
and extended storms rarely. have a single centre, but are 
a conglomeration of various minor portics : that there is 
a gradual depression of the Barometer towards the. centre 
or node of each of these vortics,and thatthe tendency of 
the wind throughout the whole expanse covered. by. this 
storm was, as is usually the. case in the United States, 
from the South.to the North. From the, above isolated 
facts, the learned gentleman inferred that it was possible 
to prognosticate storms, by means of a connected and 
carefully collated series of meteorological observations, a 
beginning toward which had been made in those..now 
taken, according to law, at all the Academies of this State. 
This communication was received with the most marked 
approbation. 

Mr. Stephens then made a disquisition on the subject.of 
the growing of Beef, etc. for the market, by a careful. col- 
lection of facts, showing the enormity of the ontrages 
committed by Butchers in the slaughter of diseased 
kine. lved doide 
Some conversation then took place, relative to the sub- - 
jection of Plants to Galvanic action, and r ative.to the 
most convenient mode of applying the ‘Galvanic Electri- 
city, vers 

Dr. Gardener stated, that intelligence had been. receiv- 
ed from Europe giving an account of the introduction into 
the Parisian markets of vegetables fully..a, month earlier 
than usual, and of the application for incorporation in En- 
gland of various companies who contemplate the estab- 
lishment of large market gardens. 

A committee to consist of three persons, viz: Mr. Pell, 
Col. Clarke, and Mr. Doremus, was appointed to consider 
and report on this interesting subject, 

A resolution was offered and passed relative to the com- 
munication of Professor Loomis, and proposing the nom- 
ination ofa Committee to procure an appropriation from 
the State, for meteorological observations. / 

The communications mentioned above relative to Guano 
were referred to the Executive Committee... 

The Executive Committee were also ordered to offer a 
premium for the investigation of the disease of the. Pota- 
to. 





The Society then adjourned—W. Y. Tribune. 
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Breap-Sturrs—A Contrast. 


es of an abundance of Bread- Stuffs on the 
rity of a country, contrasted with an absence of 

plenty and cheapness. 

‘Any one who has occasion to visit the Northern 
States, observes, on returning homeward, a fact that star- 
tles him, in the difference presented to the eye, in the two 
sections of country. There,she sees an appearance of 
comfort; men of very moderate means live in neat hous- 
es ; those of greater wealth in splendid ones; there seems 
to be a place for every thing, and every thing is in its 
place. Here, the picture is altogether different ; people 
seem to regard their places of abode as necessary evils, 
and pay as little attention to making them either neat or 
comfortable as possible. They seem to esteem a house 
and its fixtures like an Arab does his tent, as something 
that is to be occupied for only a brief moment, and any 
pains and expense in adapting it to comfortable living, as 
an unnecessary waste of time and money. As to orna- 
menting the grounds around it, with trees and shrubbery, 
such an idea does not seem to have occurred to the occu- 
pant. 

There, if you have occasion to stop at a house in the 
country, you find at the table, food prepared properly ; 
and butter, milk, and seasonable vegetables are set before 
you. Here, you have that eternal dish—fried bacon, or 
pork, if it is winter, swimming in grease, “and nothing 
else,” except “long collards” and bread. The owner 
may have bis principal wealth in cattle, to the amount of 
many hundred, as is the case in some places, and if it is 
winter or spring, he has not an ounce of butter to offer 
you, and rarely even milk enough to putin your coffee. 

Inquire the price of buildjng a house there, and the a- 
mountis small. Here, the Gost is so great, as to deter a- 
ry one from building a good a good one, any where else 
than in a large town. It would be thought extravagance 
to entertain the idea in the country. 

There is a cause for this disparity in the condition and 
appearance of these two sections of the same country— 
What is that cause? This question has been often asked 
in our presence, and the answer has always involved 
some abstrusity wholly irrelevant to the subject, in our 
view of the case. Are we less intelligent than our neigh- 
-bors? Hasa genial sun rendered us less capable of the 
use of our mental faculties than they ? This will hardly 
be admitted. The real cause, from its very obviousness, 
seems to have been overlooked, in searching after remote 
ones. It is because they produce bread and meat in a- 
bundance, and we do not. Thatthere are other auxilia- 
ry causes, in the way of unequal revenue laws, &e. which 
tend to raise one section and depress another, we doubt 
not ; but the radical cause is the one we have stated, we 
believe. 

In order to see its effect readily, let us suppose you 
have a house to build. You must have lumber, brick and 
lime ; a carpenter is to be employed to build the house, a 
bricklayer to make the chimnies and plaster the walls— 
The sawyer asks you a price for the lumber that appears 
high, when taken in connexion with the plenty and cheap- 
ness of water power and pine timber, and he solves the 
difficulty very soon, by telling yoy the price he has to 
pay for corn, to subsist himself, his hands, and his mules, 
which haul the stocks to the mill. and the lumber away 
from it. Each mule, purchased from a Kentuckian, costs 
him $75 or $80, and the corn to feed them costs him, to 
assume the current rates in Macon at this date, 75 cents 
per bushel. It is easy to see the effect of this on lumber. 
The same reasons apply with the brick-maker, and lime- 
burner, precisely. Then go to the carpenter and brick- 
layer and tell them the price of building a house and a 
chimney and of plastering at the North, and ask them 
why they cannot afford to work at the same rates. They 
will tell you that living is cheap at the North; it is dear 

here. And yoo havea solution of the whole mystery. 
and build your honse at twice the cost which would be 
necessary, if you lived in a country where provisions 
were plenty and cheap. ' 

But here the farmer turns upon us, and asks, What is 
to become of me if I can get but 25 cents for my corn ? 
We answer, that with an abundance of corn at that price, 
and every thing else at a proportionate rate, you will live 
more plentifully, more comfortably and independently in 

respect; yourself, and the whole face of the coun- 
population, from the pettifogger to the pig, in- 


"he conse 


cents for his corn, and can build a house for $400, or if 
he gets 75 cents, and the house costs him $1200? It is 
as broad as it is long, so far as cost is concerned. But as 
to his comfort and the general prosperity of the country, 
there is a great difference. 

There is this essential difference in the habits of a Nor- 
thern and a Southern mas. The -one, whether in Con- 
necticut or in Georgia, if he removes here permanently, 
thinks in the first place of making himself, as Baillie Ni- 
col Jarvie says, “what he calls comfortable.” Then he 
looks out as keenly as other men for the ways and means 
of getting rich, but he must be comfortable while he is 
doing it. Every thing must be neat and /idy about him. 
The other, without any systematic economy, is indifferent 
about the present, and lives altogether in the hope of re- 
alizing a fortune in the future, when he expects to live as 
he pleases. And when that timearrives, habit has grown 
to be second nature, and as to the enjoyments of life, he 
is no better off than when he began—*Always to be, but 
never blest.” Frequently careless even in his personal 
attire, and always slovenly in the arrangement of his 
honse, out-houses, gates, fences and grounds. 

With every element of prosperity a country could ask, 
we of the Southern States are the most dependant on oth- 
ers, of any people within our knowledge ; and the face of 
the land presents to a stranger the most poverty stricken 
aspect of any that meets his eye anywhere. Thisis a hu- 
miliating confession froma son of the soil, “one to the 
manor born,” but however disagreeable, it isa truth that 
must be known and felt by all before the evil can be obvi- 
ated. We scourge our Jands by continuous crops of cat- 
ton, without a year of rest or rotation, and buy every 
thing ; while others improve their lands and make every 
thing at home they can. Not to speak of wearing appar- 
el. and other like articles of necessary use, every one of 
which, coarse and fine, is madeelsewhere, and is a source 
of drain to the industry of this section. But look on your 
tables and see if your meat does not come from Tennes- 
see ; look at your plows and see if every mule that draws 
them is not bought of Kentucky ; even the horses which 
draw your carriages come from there. 

Many pursue a line of policy on this subject, the very 
reverse of their own interests, from a mistaken idea of 
what their true interest is ; others do so from sheer inert- 
ness and a want of reflection; some from being deluded 
by maxims applicable to particular situations and necessi- 
ties, and not capable of general application. The Island 
of Malta imports all its breadstuffs, and why ? Because 
it is a rock, and incapable from its want of soil, as well 
as size, to raise them. Is that thecase here? England 
imports bread-stuffs, and yet prospers? and what is the 
reason? By her gigantic power, having, through a eredit 
system of her own, made herself the heart of the moneta- 
ry world, she can display an appearance of prosperity in 
despite, and not by reason, of that deficiency, in the capa- 
city of the realm, to produce provisions sufficient for its ac- 
cumulated population. Some of the West India Islands; 
and some plantations on the Mississippi, do not raise 
their provisions, bot the reasons which may be good 
there,do not hold here. We, to be prosperous, must 
make good bread and meat plenty and cheap. Turn the 
question as vou will, it resolves into this. 

Macon, Ga. J.B. L. 


From the Southern Whig. 

Castor O11, Manuracturep IN Georcia. 
While the staple of the South has become a drug upon 
the markets of the world, and its extensive cultivation is 
discouraged by the consequent reduction in price, the pub- 
lic mind has fortunately been constrained to direct its at- 
tention to the otherample and hitherto, unappreciated fa- 
cilties completely within its reach—furnished by our bold 
and effective waterfalls, diversified soil, and delightful va- 
riety of climate, and promising equal usefulness, and a 
better remuneration for an equivalent outlay of labor and 
expense. ‘oo 
Actuated, as we suppose, with these views, our worthy 
and enterprising friend, Mr. Joshua Willis, of Troup coun- 
ty, Ga. has abandoned the cultivation of Cotton and suc- 
cessfully commenced the growth of Ricinis Communi/ or 
Palma Christi (the Castor Oil Plant.) During the past 
year, he manufretured about 1500 gallons of oil, which 
was mostly, (we believe) purchased by the druggists and 


rigs 
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From the Southern Cullivator. ference to the farmer in dollars and cents, if he gets 25| We were favored witha specimen of the article refer. 


red to, and cannot but regard it as a fair and beautify! oil 
—almost destitute of color, or smell, and with as little of 
the unpleasant flavor, peculiar to the Castor Uil Bean, as 
is consistent with an unadulterated preparation, Clear 
bland, free from rancidity, and without any foreign admix. 
ture, it constitutes an admirable article for domestic use 
and in ourhands manifested mildly, but effectually ie 
cathartic property. The East Indies have heretofore fur. 
nished probably seven-eighths of all the oil consumed in 
England, but for the last several years, American Oil, de. 
rived chiefly from the British Colonies and the Western 
States, has been exported to that country, to the amount 
perhaps of from fifty to eighty thousand pounds annual. 
ly. The latter article, though confessedly- of fine quality 
and possessing a flavor superior to the East India Oil, hes 
yet been regarded as objectionable on account of the de. 
posite (in cold weather) of a white, flaky matter, which 
some have supposed to be Margaratine—a fatty salt, con. 
sisting of the two proximate constituents, Margaratic Acid 
and Glycerine. Others have supposed it to be the result 
of adulteration from Olive Oil, which is known, at low 
temperatures, to deposit what Pelonze and Soudet te. 
gard the Margarite and Oleate of Glycerile (the Hydrated 
Oxide of Glycerine)—an unlikely supposition, however, 
in our estimation, as most of the latter oil is imported in. 
to this country from the South of Europe, and at too high 
a price to warrant the fraud of admixture with the Cas. 
tor Oil designed for exportation, 

We are rather inclined to the belief that such deposits,. 
so frequently found in the American article, is from the 
liberal admixture of animal oil (Adeps Suillus) which 
does not sustain its fluidity under from 78.5 deg. to 87.6: 
deg. This may, perhaps, account for the rancid and aerid 
nature of some of the Castor Oil of Commerce, as the Ole- 
in of the Lard, readily becomes rancid, i. e. acquires a 
disagreeable odor, and acid properties, by exposure:to the: 
Oxygen of the atmosphere. Indeed the deposit of Mar- 
garatine, from Castor Oil, if any, should be exceedingly 
small,as not more than 002 of the entire products of 
saponification consist of Margaritic Acid. 

The oil manufactured by Mr. Willis, we believe, fully 
sustains the truth of this latter remark, and as a specimen: 
of Southern enterprise, alike honorable to his skill and 
industry, commends itself to the public confidence and 
popular use. Mr. W. will be prepared to execute large: 
orders this fall and winter, and assures us that “ it shall 
not cost to druggists or other purchasers, whom he may 
supply, more than the best article does from any other 
quarter,” and all he asks is, that, other things being equal, 
home manufacture may have the preference. 

A. Mgans. 





Scccessrut Cutture or Turnips.—lIt is a fact, fa- 
miliar to most farmers, that when the soil is heavy, new- 
ly cleared tand is finely adapted to the raising of the com- 
mon flat turnip; but that after a few years, this quality 
seems to disappear, owing chiefly, as is generally suppos- 
ed, to the ravages of the turnip fly. 

A farmer in the western part of this State entirely ob- 
viates this difficulty by a very simple experiment. His 
farm is a heavy fertile soil, and though well adapted to 
most farm crops, it appeared to be entirely unfitted to the 
turnip, like all others of a similar character. The suc- 
cessful mode he adopted, is as follows :—After having 
ploughed and harrowed his ground, and reduced it toa 
fine tilth, he spreads over the surface several inches of old 
straw, which is suffered tolie afew weeks. Just before 
sowing time, it is burned, the surface is harrowed, the 
seed sown brushed in. In this way, he uniformly obtains 
the finest crops. He ascribes his success to the destruc- 
tion of the insects by fire; but whatever may be the cause, 
the practice is well worthy of trial by all possessing land 
of a similar character.—Albany Cult. 





Wax for Grafting —Many use wax composed of tal- 
low, beeswax, and rosin, mixed in different proportions. 
Much of this wax is so made as to be poisonous to the 
wood. Fat and greese of any kind are injurious to grow- 
ing limbs, and it is believed that the less of these sub- 
stances you make use of in your wax, the less will be the 
injury to the limb. 

Clay mortar, with a mixture of manure, is hetter for the 
tree than any wax we have found.. Try both and see if 





physicians of Columbus, and the circumjacent coun- 





will be better off and happier. What is the dif- 


try. 


you find a differeuce.—Mass. Plough. 
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Several trials which we have known made with this 
root, indicate that it is one of the most valuable for stock, 
which can be cultivated. A few years ago, a gentleman 
of our acquaintance planted a small patch of rich ground 
with them. The produce was atthe rate of 1200 bushels 

r acre. They were principally harvested by hags, 
which were turned in and allowed to root them up as 
their appetite prompted. They gained well, with no other 
food, while the artichokes lasted. A great advantage of 
this root is, that it will lie in the ground without injury 
all winter. ; 

Mr. Thomas. Noble, of Massillon, gave us a brief ac- 
count of a trial with artichokes, made by him in the past 
season. In April, 1843, he planted two acres with this 
vegetable. The ground was of medium quality. The 
artichokes were planted in rows two and a half feet apart 
—using a little more seed than is commonly used in plant- 
ing potatoes. As soon as the frost was out of the ground 
last spring, (1844,) the digging of them was begun and 
continued as the stock required. The produce of the two 
acres was 1500 bushels. They were fed principally to 
sheep, though some were given to cattle, horses and hogs. 


All animals ate them well, seeming to prefer them to tur- 


nips. While the sheep were being fed with them, they 
were pastured on growing wheat and clover. The shep- 
herd thought the wheat and clover were sufficient for them, 
as there was a full “bite,” and he accordingly discontinu- 
ed the artichokes. The.ewes fell off in their milk, and 
the lambs soon showed that they were not doing so well. 
The artichokes were again given, and they soon did as 
well as ever. 

Mr. Noble also used the tops for fodder. He cut them 
in October, just before frost came, dried and housed them. 
They were fed to the stock in winter, and were evidently 
preferred to corn fodder. 

Mr. N. is so well pleased with artichokes, that he is 
raising them this year ona larger scale——They repuire 
but little cultivation; it being only necessary to keep the 
ground clear of weeds till the artichokes get a good start. 

Mr. T. M. Johnson, of Greensborough, Alabama lately 
informed us, tnat he is this year growing thirty acres of 
artichokes. He considers them the most profitable vege- 
table he can raise. In that climate they can be dug any 
time in the winter. 

There are several varieties of artichokes, but that cal- 
led the Jerusalem artichoke—Helianthus tuberosus—is 
considered best. From the fibres of the tops or stems, a 
cordage is sometimes manufactured in some parts of Eu- 
rope.— Cultivator. 





From the Massachusetts Plowman. 
A VatuaBLe Cow. 


Mr. Editor,—I am of the number who think, and have 
long advocated the doctrine, that our native breed of cat- 
tle might be improved so as to equal, if not surpass, any 
imported from Europe. In this opinion [ am not singular. 
When in Ohio and Indiana afew years ago, where I saw 
splendid specimens of the Durham short horns, both male 
and female—many of the former being valued at from 
$1200 to $3000—a friend who is a practical farmer, and 
a good judge of stock, assured me he would give more 
for an “old fashioned New England red cow” than for any 
Durham in his herd. This circumstance was recalled to 
my mind a few days since, while looking at a native cow 
owned by my netghbor, Major John Conant. She is six- 
teen years old, a large frame, and of good milking proper- 
ties, and her teeth will do good service for several years 
to come, without filing. 

She was bought from a drove several years ago, and 
has never been dry except a few days before calving, and 
then at the option of her owner. In the butter season of 
1839, she made 276 lbs., averaging, in the month of June, 
13 1-2 to 14 lbs. per week. In 1840, she made 220 lbs. 
5oz, and averaged from May 27 to June 24, 13 1-2 to 13 
3-4 lbs. per week. During the latter month, she gave 17 
quarts and 1} pint of milk per day, without extra feed, 


‘though the grass was short, and the springs low. In 1841, 


the cow and her calf, two years old, made 300 lbs. 12 oz 
butter, and furnished milk as much as wanted, for the 
family and two or three steady customers. She has had 
no calf for two years, and now gives from 6 to 6 quarts of 
milk per day. Major C. thinks her milk, (since he pur- 
chased her,) at 4 cents per quart, would have produeed 
$100 per annum. As she is so old, he doubts the utility 
of attempting to raise a calf from her. What is your 
opinion ? 


Would not farmers do well to pay more attention to the 
improvement of native stock, 
Yours, respectfully, 
Eowin M. Stone. 
Beverly, April 8, 1845. : 


“ 





Poor Seeps.—Seeds often fail to germinate and the 
vender is blamed for dishonesty, when in reality the cause 
of their not growing ‘results from some adverse circum- 
stances in the soil. The germination of seeds, when crit- 
ically examined by the lamp of science, is found to depend 
upon the agency of the four elements—earth, moisure, air 
and heat.. Nt is also essential that light be excluded, as 
its operation is liighly detrimental to the process, until, 
having exhausted the nutriment contained in its own sub- 
stance, the root acquires the capacity of permeating and 
abstracting the nutriment requisite to its growth, from the 
soil. As soon as a seed is inhumed, it begins to undergo 
a change, which is effected principally by the combined 
agency of atmospheric air, heatand moisture. The starch 
contained in the seed, is converted into saccharine matter 
—which supplies food to “the embryo plant until it has 
acquired sufficient energy to derive nourishment from the 
soil. This is a critical period, and a failure of either of 
the elementary sources of vital energy, results fatally to 
the plant. If, after having germinated, the soil should 
suddenly become exhausted of its moisture, the embryo 
would immediately wither and die; or if cold should suc- 
ceed, the same result would follow, and as the plant had 
never appeared above the surface of the soil, its non-ap- 
pearance would naturally, by the ignorant, be attributed 
to bad seed. It is a good plan to test the vitality of seed 
before sowing it, as there is always danger of loss from 
trusting to that which is imperfect; and as, in reference 
to many kinds, the sowing of bad seed would necessarily 
involve the loss of the crop.—Maine Cultivator. 





Early Wheat.—We were shown, aday or two since, a 
specimen of early Wheat, known as the May Wheat, raised 
by Mr. F. Schultz, on his farm near town. This wheat 
was in head as early as the 25th ult. and Mr. John Hoff, 
near this place, also informed us that his Wheat from the 
same seed has been in.head several days. From the 
present bright prospecvin this region, some of the farmers 
will soon be thinking of applying their cradles to the 
grain.—- Winchester (Va.) Republican. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLIMENTS. 

J. S. Eastman at his old stand (now No. 180 Pratt Street between 
Charles & Hanover Streets) has on hand a very heavy stock of 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, consisting of a great variety 
of Plows & Plow — a are equal to any made in this 
country) Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw Cutters, Horse powers and 
Thrashing Machines, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and ex- 
panding, Harrows, Farm Carts, Corn Planters of various patterns, 
and a great variety of other articles, all of which are made of the 
very best materials both wood and Iron, and in a faithful manner, 
which will be sold exceedingly low, as he is desirous of disposing 
of his present stock on hand. Very liberal discount to wholesale 
purchasers. 

Also a good supply of Landreth’s superior Garden seeds in store, 
fresh and genuine. ap9 


PRICE 100 DOLLARS. 


Reaping machines simplified, and their durability veryfgreatly 
increased, will cut as fast asany I made prior to 1841 ; two hor- 
ses are geared abreast, and are relieved from the once objectiona- 
ble weight, and the draught is very much diminished. The value 
of this Jate improvement has been tested by Wm. Butler and Jacob 
Staley, of Shepherdstown, Va. who if applied to will give it the 
highest charaoter. 

The large Reapersare made as usual at ¢170—medium size will 
bo made to erder. 

My Corn and Cob Crusher, so well known in the South, stand 
unrivalled—price $25 to $35. OBED HUSSEY. 














Baltimore, Jan. 7, 1845. jad 
GUANO. 
500 bbls for sale by BICKHEAD & PEARCE, 
ap 30 4t* Commerce street, Baltimore. 





NORTH DEVON CALVES. 

The subscriber offers for sale 4 Full Blood North Devon Bulls 
and two Heifer Calves, two of the Bulls are 5 and 6 months old, 
price $25 each; the two other Bulls are 11 months old, price $30 
each; one of the Heifers 12 months old, price $30; the other Heifer 
18 months old, price $40; they are beautiful animals, in fine con- 
dition, and of a suitable age to ship. 

Address JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
46 South Calvert, corner of Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


GROUND PLASTER. 


The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 


ap 9 








Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 
WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


r 
13. Tobacco—The 








BALTIMORE MARKET, May J a 
Beef, Balt. mess, 10}a1) (Butter, Glades, No. 1,13 basiness in — 
Do. do. No.1, 9}a10| Do. do. 2, Tall Maryland To- ~ 
Do. prime, Do. do. 3,.5a7 bacco has not © 
Pork, mess 13}a Do. Western 2, 6a been very ex-” 
No. 1 LOjetLiLavd, Balti 3, 5a6 —_ this 
. prime y y » 1gw a4 week, owing, 
Do. cargo, a Do. ~ BoM hone it is said, fo 
Bacon, hams,Ba.lb 9210 | Do Western, 1, 8a&} the receipt of 
Do. middlings,‘* 7} Do. do. 2, 5a5, unfavorable 
Do. shoulders, ** €ja69; Do.° do.bls’ 1, (GiG} adv ftom 
Do. asst’d, West. ; Cheese, casks, 6 / - e 
Do hams, ~  6a9- | Do — boxes, a8} trans 
Do. middlings, 7a7} | Do. extra, 12a15 however,have 
Do. shoulders, 6a6} been toa mod- 
COTTON— erateextentat © 
Virginia, 9al0 | Tennessee, Ib. former prices, — 
Upland, 63 Alabama, . 64a7 viz: Inferior 
Louisiana, 63 Florida, 10a12 jand common 
North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi a $3; mid- 
LUMBER— ling to good 


Georgia Flooring 12a15)Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10/$3 50a¢5;g00d 
8S. Carolina do 10a12/Joists& Sc’ling, Y.P. 7210 p6067-90; and 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P. Qa9ifine $8a$l4 





Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00|\We hear of 
Select Cullings, 14a16)Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75|butiittle doing 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00j)in Ohio To- 
MOLASSES— bacco. The 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 26a28\few sales ma- 
Porto Rico, 293a |Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28)king are with- 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 jin the range 
SOAPS— of quotations, 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4}\viz: common 
brown & yell’w 43453] to middling ¢3 
TOBACCO— : steae.i good 
Common 2a 34 Yellow, 8 ald $6, fine red 


Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a]4. |and wrappery 





Grounu ieaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 |$6 50a10; fine 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, ellow $lla- 
r wrappery, suitable Kentucky, a 13. We note 
for 5 8a13 | St: Domingo, 13 all ‘a sale this 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ! Cuba, 15.238 |week of 480 
PLASTER PARIS— hhds. Kentue’ 
Coes ton cash 3.50a |Ground per bbl. 11.2a |(Mason Coun- 
SUGARS — ty) at an ay- 
Hav: wh.100Ibs 9a10.50\St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00 erage of $8.62. 
Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, a. |The Inspecti- 
Porto Rico, 6.75a  |Do. brown, ons of the 
New Orleans, 5a 5.75|Lump, Ib. c. jweek are 1810 
FLOUR—We quote jbhds. Mary- 
— How. st., from stores, bl. $24.50 land; 194 hhs. 
jo. City Mills, 4,6224.75. |Ohio; 25 hhs. 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.62 |Kentucky; 8 
Rye, first 3.18a, jbhds. Virginia 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.25 and3 hhds, 
Do. per hhd. 11.75 \Pennsylva nia 
GRAIN— |—total 2039 
Wheat, white, bu 105a115)Peas, black eye, 50a55 hhds. 


“best Va red 952100 Cloverseed,store $4.12 Cattle. —The 
‘Cord. topri. Md 85a103)'Timothy do ‘supply of Beef 





Corn, white, 37a38 |Flaxseed,rough st. 1.25 Cattle offered 
‘“* yellow Md. 40a41 \Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25. at market to 
Rye, Md. 63a64 |Ship Stuff, bus. 20a \day was rath- 
Oats, Md. 27a28 | Brown Stuff, 15a er limited. 
Beans, ~ 110 Shorts,bushel, 10a (The offerings 
FEATHERS—perlb. 3la ‘at the scales 
COFFEE— ~ ‘amounted to 
Havana, 7 a8] Java, lb. - 10 al2 186head only, 
P. Rico Laguay. 53a63 | Rio, 63074 of which 
St. Domingo, 53a é Triage, 5a 4, remain over 
CANDLES— unsold, 20 
Mould,common,, al0.|Sperm, 30a31 head were 


Do. choice brands,10; ax, 60a65 driven to 
~— a9 ‘Washin g ton, 
and all of the balance, 137 head, were taken by Butchers at prices 
ranging according to quality from $2.75 to $3.50 per 100 Ibs on the 
hoof, equal to -75 per 100 Ibs nett. ese rates were obtain- 
ed for those which were driven to Washington. 

Hogs.—The supply of live Hogs in market is quite large, and 
holders are now unwilling to sell at our former quotations. Hold- 
ers ask the following rates, viz: $5 toss 25 100 Ibs. according 
to quality. Sales have been rather beclind ua buyers are not dis- 
posed to give these prices; there are however purchasers at the 
smaller figures, but few atthe larger. The number at the scales 
unsold is about 500. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 


Made less liable to get out of order, and cheap tore- 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 


The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patont-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,;compactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Shellerconstantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultoral [mplementsofany peculiar mode]made to order as 
the shorest notice. 

Castingsfor aimiadeetplendinneenntiins hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discqunt will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machines at thitestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH 








corner of Front & Ploughmansts. near Baltimorest. Br or 
46 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 
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EXTENSIVE SALE OF (MPROVED SHORT HORNE,” CAT- 
B 


4 

AVING become over-stocked, I find myself under the neces- 

EB sity, for the first time, of publicly offering my cattle for sale ; 
and that the opportunity to purehage fine animals may be made the 
more inviting? pose to put my Ewrine Herap—such a herd of 
Improved Short Horns ash yer perhaps, been pflered 
by any individual in this country. The sale will embrace about 
fifty animals, Bulls, Cows and Heifers ; all, either im , or the 
immediate deseendants of those whieh were so, and of perfect ped- 
igree. Those imported, were fram several of the best stocks in 
nalond, selected either by myself or my friends. ; | 

t is sometimes the practice at sales of this kind, where the inter- 
est involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect himself by 
buy bidders, or some other kind of management,or for the owner to 
stop the sale if offers do not came up to his expectations or the re- 
quirements of his interest, Such practices havea tendency to les 
sen the interest in the public sales of this character, especially 
with those who cannot attend without considerable personal incon- 
venience. But in this case, assurances are given that no disappoint- 
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A. G. MOTT corne® of Engor and Forest streets solea 
tha sale ofthe “BOSTON CENTRE DRAUGHT PLOGe 
Prouty & Meare’ self sharpening patent, with new patent 
By this admirable arrangement, the labors of man and team ape 5 
lessened one half, while the power and steadiness of dia phe ‘ 
tained are va grant that any depth of furrow is broken up, pulygrig- |” 
ed, and carried completely over, with perfect ease and hati yang’ 
the precision of the spade, igeam 
Prices fram $7.50 to $19, with extra point and share. No ext 
charge for the new gearing. Castings always on hand, "a 
are labor, the perfection of g husbandry,” ia 
m we tet 


fir 
ay” " & 
Gearing, tw 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 4 NEW VOLUME OF 


‘TMH AMERICAN’ PARMER, 


o((Mepirit ef the Agricultural Journals. 


The Proptieior of the “American Farmer,” at the ear- 








nest solicitation of the friends of his journal, has deter- 
aniped to change it from a weekly, to a MONTHLY pab- 
lication, after the termination of the present volume—and 
appeals with confidence to the kind feeling and activeco- 
operation of his present patrons, to aid him in the enter- 
prise. 

Kt is the intention of the Proprietor to issue his journal 
in a large octave form, each number to comprise 32 dou- 
ble colamn pages of original and selected mater, printed an 
@ handsome brevier type, to be embellished with engrav- 
ings ilustwative of subjects to be weated of in its columns. 


ment shall arise to the company dvom either of the causes mention- 
ed, and a good degree of confidence is felt that there will be no 
dissatisfaction from the character of the cattle themselves. They 
shall all be submitted to the company, and sold at such prices as 
they may choose to give, without any covert machinery, effort, or 
understanding with any persons; reserving to myself only the priv- 
ilege of bidding openly on three or four animals, which shall first 
be designated. This reservation is spade vat I may not get entirely 
out of the stock of some particular familiés which I highly esteem, 
and that could not probably be replaced. 

A full catalogue will be prepared and inserted in the May num- 
ber of the Cultivator. 

The sale will take place at Mount Hope, one mile south of the 


will now inform his friends and the public 
his business, he is now prepared to keep on hand and Manufactups 


= 7 — 2 ot 


WHITMAN’S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 2, Eutaw Street, opposite the Eulaw House, 
The subscriber feels very grateful for favors the past segson, and 
that having enlarged! 


if 


to order, nearly all articles used in the Farming line. 


city of Albany, on Wednesday, the 25th day of June next, at 10 0’- on hand, an assortment of FIELD & G RDEN BBEDE. 3 


clock A. M. E. P. PRENTICE. 
Mount Hope, near Albany, March 15, 1845. 


He deems it superfluous to make any extended profes- 
sidne a¢ to the course his journal will pursue; but it may 
not be amiss to remark, that as it is the oldest Agricultu- 
rabJouraal in the country, he will exert his best abilities 
to maintain for it in iis new form, the high reputation 
whieh, in ite present one, it has sustained for nearly the 
third ofa century, While it will contain matters con- 
neaied with the husbandry of the world, drawn from the 
most reliable sources in America as well as in Eurape— 
white it will tyeat pon Agricalture in its mast extended 
aspects, and render the science of Chemistry, in its appli- 
cation to the purposes of husbandry, tributary to the en- 
lightenment of the general mind, it will he his peculiar 
provinee to render his journal the exponent of the inter- 
esis, views and systems of culiure of the farmers and 
planters of the Micidle, Southern, South-Western and 
Western sections of t.be Union, thus identilying iis objects 
with that portion of uhe country in which it was his good 
fortune to be born, and, as he tnsts, proving by its cha- 
racter thas it meriis iis support. 

The price of the «voniemplated journal willbe @1, 
per'annum, payable inv ariably in adpance, and as the price 
is low, and the postage’ under the operation of the new 
post office regulations will be correspondingly low, the 
proprietor, in appealing to his present subscribers, does so 
from a belief that, in th sir geal for the promotion of the 
cause of agricaliure, he | as an assurance that they will 
tke pleasure in inereas ing his subscription list; and as 
al! new subscribers will «. lesire to begin with the Gest No. 


kee 

IRON, NAILS, HARDWARE 
‘HAST OF CAB 

Two Horse Railway Powers, om roved plan, 9100 00 

One Horse 6 “ 75 00 


These Powers work with mare ease to the horge, are =f vil 


3-}°Gentlemen from a distance, who wish to obtain stoek at the ‘3 
above mentioned sale, and may find it incanvenient to attend in 
person, are informed thatthe subscriber will make purchases for 
wee by whom he oy be enthorinen They can state + Pe at 
which bids should be limited, and if convenient, designate the ani-| p ; b only ene ; 

wat wal peace ets ty | Poe Thy septal, dnl cay ah omaha 
may deem proper, under the assurance that they will be strictly | oy achinery as well as for Thrashing at 
adhered to, SANFORD HOWARD. ; . 


4 
: New Threshing Machine, patented March 4th, 1844, ¢] 4 
_mayl4 ———_—_—__—sGultivator Office, Albany, Maren 15, 1845. These machines Thrash and clean the grain’ at one pee  § 
A VALUABLE TOBACCO PLANTATION and with one of my two horse Powers, five men’ will thrash and if 
Ann Manwnt Fan vor Sane clean from ten to twenty-five bushels of wheat the hour; they again, © 
Situaled near Annapolis, Md,, aad only separited from that city 


simple and durable, may be used in the field or barn, being but) — 
by a navigable creek 150 yards wide, on which is’ good wharf for ae 
the shipment of Farm productions, &c. The.Farm contains 350 
D, 200-0f 


ble, and one or two horses on these Powers will do about dou 


the work the same number of horses can on the common gs Ww 


very little larger than the common Thrasher. 
iC Rights for Southern and Western States which are not eal "4 
acres of valuable LAN “is set in grain 
crops and clover, and the balanee i ber. The soil 


can be had by applying to the subscriber. 
Improved Thrashers with Straw Carriers, from $50 to 7 4.) 
is a sandy loam, easily cultivated and admirably adapted 
for Corn and for the pradue the finest quality yel- 


Thrashers, : . : . : 34 to 60 q 

These Thrashers are more durable and will thrash one-tNint fee B. 

fabs) | i. 

low leaf Tobacco, It hag been manu ited, &c. during the ' 
last two years to the amount of about $1000.—There is on the 


ter with the same power, than any other now in use. . 
The Rice, Lomax and Hayford Fanning Mills from 8 
oa) shi 
Farm an apple orchard containing 300 well selected trees now in a oe Set Machines from : hy 
fullbearing. Also,a peach orchard containing 1650 trees, which | & i: a ora ib nail or te rs ta 
will be in full bearing next year. The selection was made from On 8 ab On ae F Rareapower aa ay 
my nursery of best early sorts for market, and particularly chosen The Wil ~ Matt Pie; yee ain to : 
for that object. Also, onthe premises about 150 Pear, Plumb, The D ke ° » he i. Teenateail ' | : 
Oherry, Apricot and Evergreen trees, well selected, No : _ “ oo - — “4 * ploughs, 7 e to Wor | 
The BUILDINGS are extensive and in good re Sa a] iT ean C. iti . — uy 00 to 18 D 
air, viz: A new and well finished frame Dwellin H wa ane t i bie a! ivators, to ay 
ouse, containing six rooms; three small brick an oo = badiasenn to 9 
frame Houses for farm hands; Store and Milk House;| 2 UC** fOr stores, to 10 
‘arn House ; good Stabling, and two large Tobacco Houses, 25 hy 
75 feet each, well located either for Tobacco or for Grain, Hay, 


4 


” 


Premium Pumps, a new article, r 5 
Lukens’ celebrated Washing Machine to . | 


of the new volume, he + ages those who may interest 
themselves in his behalf, 4 © bestir themselves among their 
neighbors, and 1 transmit him their lists of subscribers 
by the 20th of June, in o rder that he may form an esti- 
mate af the probable num ‘er of eapies which it will he 
negessaty to strike off, as the first number will be puh- 
lished on the Istday of July, and the work continued thy Ist 
ofeach succeeding month, | nrewurn for the exertions of his 
irfénds, he promises them t)rat he will furnish one of ihe 
best agriculiural journals of the day. ; 

As itis the desire of the proprietor to make his month- 
ly a compendium of scientifi ¢ and preatioe! farming and 
planting, he respectfully requests that his subscribers will 
snake it the medium of their communications ta the public, 

‘The volume when completed will comprise about 400 
large vo. pages, and will be reyrularly mailed on the Ist 
of every month, @PAny post nastier or other persan re- 
mitting $10, will be considered as our agent, and entitled 
taan Ilth capy, or 10 per cent. commission. Such of 
owe well-wishers and patrons that caundot give their per- 
adnal services to the task of canvassing their neighhour- 
haads, will ablige us by appointing trusty agents for that 

pase, andaliow them the commission therefor. 

Alb letters to be directed to Samver SAnps, 

Proprietor of the “American Farmer,” 


W. E. cotner of Baltimore & Charles sis. Baltimore, Md, 


b Our brethren of the press will oblige us by publishing or noticing 
ihe : 


BRICK & SMITH, 


iw No. 6 Bowly's whf. Baltimore. 


ae 


; stn WPROVED POUDRETTE, 


&a. 

1 am induced to offer this Farm for sale on account of the decline 
and delicate state of my health, otherwise (its advantages are such) 
I could searcely be induced to part with it, being contiguous to 
several of our city markets. The soil and climate being admirably 
adapted for the production of early fruit and vegetables, with the 
advantage of inexhaustable banks of rich muck, which witn a cer- 
tain preparation will produce compost of the richest description and 
eomparatively at a trifling expense. 

I will sell at a moderate price and on very accommodating 
terms. Application, post paid, directed to 

may 14 R. SINCLAIR, 8r., Baltimore. 
FHVHE WHEAT CROP,—The Wheat crap promises to be unu- 

sually large this year, and the prospects for advanced prices 
being favorable, should induce the Agricultural community to pro- 
vide themselves with machinery to put their craps in the markets 
at the earliest period and in the best condition to command the 
highest market rates. The subscribers, therefore, have made prep- 
aration to meet that object, by providing Machinery of best con- 
struction, which they offer for sale at the following prices,—viz: 

HORSE POWERS, for the draught of 2, 4 or 8 horses, at 75, 
100 and $125 each. 

POWERS at 100 and $125 are particularly recommended and 
wari@ ited superior. 





ufacturing Company of New York, may 


THRESHING MACHINES, adapted to be driven by above 
powers—price 40 to $60, all made on the spike principle (no cast 
ivon used) and each spike secured with a screw nut and warranted 
not to break or cause detention by their use, 

DRIVING BARDS, for do, 8 to $10 each. 

RICE’S & WATKINS’ PATENT FANNING MILLS, war- 
ranted equal to the best patterns in the United States, price 25, 30 
and g45 each. 

ALSO—Corn MILLS at $40, Corn and Cob Crushers 30 a $65 
each. PLOWS and other Agricultural Machinery. TOLLS, 
GARDEN & FIDBLD SEEDS, a large and general assortment. 
For a description and sorte we refer to our general catalogue to be 


1 
Horse Rakes, ] 
Ox Yokes and Bows, 
Grain Oradles with Scythes or without 
Anda variety 
Shovels, Spa 
stones, 


the 
hand, and all kinds of REPAJRING done at short notice ar 
reasonable terms. 


to 
to 
2. 
of Scythes, Sickels, Hay Rakes and Forks, H 
e8, Manure Forks, Axes, Hatchets, Hammers, Gri 
fire Sieves, Wove wire of all descriptions, &c. &e &e¢. 
Also, the New York Castings, for the Mott or Wiley Plough, b 
iece or ton. Castings for other Ploughs kept constantly ap 


4 


EZRA WHITMAN ‘a 


ba 
bOtea By” 


Ohurch Mocks for Steeples with 1—2—8 or 4 pair of hands made M 


to order and warranted. 





by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induone 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra 
chine withoutexira charge. Prices 92 





had gratis. ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr., & OO., 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers 


m4 and Seedsmen, 62 Light at, Baltimore. 


JAMES MURRAY'S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
These already celebrated machines huve obtained the premium 
1943 al a 
ag? of grinders toeach mae” 
, 40, 35, 40, 45. t 
A180, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, fog 
l : a. 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear ine i 


spection by either farmers or mechanics, 


Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Oorn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log i 


Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &a. &e, 


Also, a second hand Bteam Engine, 16 horse power, and the d 


works for two Saw Mille. 


Any kind of Maghinge, Model or Mill-work builtto drder, andall 


mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate ' 
well. 4 


te 
Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D, C. 
ache Farmer office; or the subscriber, iil ad 
Mr. Abner Linthoum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a. 
fair trial of Grinding avainst my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if P 
do not da more work, taking the power, quantily, and quality inte: 
consideration, I will give them my machine gratice. z 
Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. ‘a 
08 J8. MURARAY, Millwright, Bellimortnd 
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